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long special studies, conducted in the spirit of the scholar who, just 

because he is a Christian, is all the more faithful as a scientific man. 

, „ G. M. Grant. 

Queen's University, 

Kingston, Canada. 



Christianity the World-Religion. Lectures delivered in 
India and Japan. By John Henry Barrows, D.D. Vol. I. 
Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co., 1897. Pp. 412. $1.50. 

This comely volume has a historic interest apart from its main 
content. It is a fitting sequel to the Parliament of Religions held in 
Chicago in 1893. It is an answer from the West to the East. Mozoon- 
dar, the Hindoo, had asked that India should have a lectureship like 
that founded at the University of Chicago on "the relations of 
Christianity and the other religions." Here, before us, is the visible 
response. Very appropriately, this book contains an extract from the 
letter of Mrs. Caroline E. Haskell on founding the "Barrows lecture- 
ship," a preface from the lecturer, giving an account of his stewardship 
in travel as well as in utterance, and, in an appendix written by the mis- 
sionary, Rev. R. A. Hume, D.D., and inserted by the publisher, we are 
told of the impressions made by this American orator in India and Japan. 

In the presentation of his message Dr. Barrows continues in the 
spirit of that great conference of believing souls which in Chicago in 
1893 gave a visible and impressive proof of man's hunger after the 
Infinite. He clothes his arguments in a form that seems at first too 
florid and rhetorical to suit a severe occidental taste, but then his audi- 
tors were orientals, who delight in the grandiose and who love poetical 
embellishment and sweeping figures of speech. There are seven 
lectures. In five of them the author, starting from the various circum- 
ferences of things universal — the world-wide aspects and effects, the 
universal philosophy and book— reaches the center of all in Christ, 
the universal man and savior. If, as we believe, propriety is the law of 
all discourse and the test of a sermon or book is its fitness to the audi- 
ence to whom addressed, then we regard this message of a typical 
American Christian to his fellow-seekers after truth in the Orient as a 
signal success. The characteristic of the thinking of India— call it 
a merit or defect — is an absence of definiteness, of harmony with 
measured time or marked duration. It is too much like a fog that 
refuses proportion or symmetry, or like the ever-flowing Nile of olden 
days, whose sources were undiscovered and the causes of its fertilizing 
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overflow unknown. Underneath the rush of Dr. Barrows' oratory and 
fervid rhetoric is a constant appeal to verifiable facts. He does not 
shrink from exposing either the dark past or the unlovely present of 
much that has been and is still called Christianity, nor is he slow and 
cold in doing justice to the truth manifested and the good done within 
the non-Christian faiths. In Lecture VI he argues closely and pleads 
eloquently for the claims of Christianity to world-wide authority, 
because of its historic character. The last and longest chapter 
describes the Parliament of Religions. The text is enriched with 
notes, and the book has an index. Until we can get books written by 
Christian natives, who see their own minds, as well as their ancestral 
thought and history, from the point of view of Christianity, such a 
message as this is of the highest value in that grandest of all earthly 
hopes and enterprises — the unification of religion. 

Ithaca, n. y. Wm. Elliot Griffis. 



Religions of Primitive Peoples. By Daniel G. Brinton, 
LL.D., etc. New York: G. P. Putnam's Sons, 1897. Pp. 
xi +264, i2mo. $1.50. 

This is the second series of American lectures on the history of 
religions, corresponding somewhat to those on the Hibbert Foundation 
in England. The first series was by Professor Rhys Davids, and Dr. 
Brinton has proved a worthy successor of the lecturer on Buddhism. 

The lectures are six in number. The first clears the ground by a 
statement of methods and material. The method is threefold — his- 
torical, gathering material ; comparative, discovering what is local and 
what universal ; and psychological, explaining phenomena by mental 
traits, either local or universal. The material includes archaeological 
data, mythology, folk-lore, language, rites, customs, etc. Religion is 
universal, no tribe or race is without it. The second lecture deals with 
the origin and contents of primitive religions, and sets forth the belief 
of primitive peoples in the reality of the revelations made by shamans 
and those who lead them in religious exercises. In the evolution of 
religion, Dr. Brinton places much reliance upon the subconscious ele- 
ment of suggestion now coming to the front in psychological research. 
Lectures III, IV, and V discuss religious expression in the word, 
the object, and the rite. This leads to the consideration of the names 
of the gods, prayer to them, and prophecy and law from them, includ- 
ing the theogonic and cosmogonic myths ; the varieties of gods of 



